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THE MEANING OF THE LLOYD GEORGE 

MINISTRY 



BY SYDNEY BBOOKS 



Amebicans will fail altogether to understand the signifi- 
cance of the recent Cabinet upheaval in Great Britain unless 
they understand first of all the spirit in which and the pur- 
poses for which the British people are fighting this war. 
That spirit is the spirit of freedom; those purposes are the 
purposes of peace. We seek no selfish goal, unless it be sel- 
fishness to maintain our liberties and possessions intact, to 
preserve the independence of France and of the small 
northern kingdoms, and to ward off the intolerable menace of 
a Germany entrenched upon their shores and plotting and 
preparing for our destruction. Those are issues that might 
3Rrell move a nation whose privilege it has often been to turn 
the scale against a would-be assassin of European freedom. 
But they are not the supreme issues* Deep in the British 
consciousness is the conviction that there is more, far more, 
at hazard still, and that the struggle which is now half way 
through its third year will decide for decades and perhaps 
for generations to come the form and fiber of civilization 
itself throughout Western Europe. The popular instinct of 
the British people hac fastened firmly on the point that 
this is a conflict not merely of nations but of irreconcilable 
ideals. 

What is the German ideal we know. It is not the ideal 
of democracy or of peace. It is the ideal of force. It is the 
conception that nothing counts in this world except the sheer 
brute power of organized strength. It is the belief that sol- 
diers and sailors belong to a higher caste of human beings 
than civilians. It is a disbelief in the People in any and 
every capacity, except as to the raw material for the drill 
sergeant. It is faith in absolutism and government from 
above and a profound contempt for Parliaments, a free? 
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Press, and the appeal to reason. Domination and aggres- 
siveness are its soul, its purpose, its mainstay; popular lib- 
erty is its instinctive and inevitable foe. It exalts discipline, 
repression and order into a religion. It mocks at the very 
notion that the common run of men have either a self-respect 
that is worth considering, or a power of initiative and of 
moral growth worth cultivating. Let Germany win and this 
gospel of despotism receives a new and indefinite lease; 
every guarantee on which civilization has been built up will 
be swept away; and from a welter of violated treaties and 
broken pledges there will emerge as the sole arbiter of 
human affairs the jack-booted God of Force. 

We in Great Britain do most fervently believe that we 
are championing democracy against militarism and abso- 
lutism, and public faith against panoplied might; and that 
only if the Allies win can the map of Europe be redrawn 
along the lasting lines of race and nationality and justice, 
or the foundation of an enduring and endurable peace 
be truly laid. That is the faith in which we fight. A 
noble cause, a tranquil conscience, and a resolution steeled 
by German atrocities to the point of inflexibility — these are 
the spiritual powers that nerve us as a people and as indi- 
viduals, that animate all our endeavors, and support us in all 
our sacrifices. That national stubbornness which carried the 
country victoriously through the Napoleonic wars, and which 
has never yet failed it in any European struggle, is now 
solidified into a block of granite. That there has been much 
to exasperate one, much to criticize and deplore, and not a 
little that one would willingly forget in our conduct of the 
war, may and must be freely granted. But there has been 
vastly more to admire ; and I, for one, do not hesitate to as- 
sert that we are turning at this moment the most splendid 
page in British annals. I am not thinking solely or even 
mainly of naval or military successes, though these are on 
their way, in the half-dozen widely separated theatres of war 
in which Great Britain is engaged. I am thinking of a nation, 
roused to the noble pitch, wholly united in a cause that holds 
out no prizes but those of duty done, honor upheld, and se- 
curity achieved by valor and sacrifice, absorbing discipline 
and steadied by it without losing their characteristic adapt- 
ability and self-reliance, and pitting against a monstrous 
mechanism of tyranny the full, spontaneous and orderly 
strength of millions of free men. 
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Of free men. That is the heart and the gist of it. When 
Americans proclaim, as many of them have proclaimed, that 
the Allies are fighting the battles of the United States, what 
do they mean? I do not believe they can be thinking merely 
of the menace to all America's material and political in- 
terests that would be instantly uncovered by a German vic- 
tory. I do not believe they are merely picturing to them- 
selves the relative power and efficiency on the one hand of 
a triumphant Germany and on the other of the United 
States as she is today — plethoric, unarmed, bemused by 
sentiment, wandering in a cloud-land of unrealities. I do not 
believe they have set their eyes solely on the Monroe Doc- 
trine and are wondering, though they might well wonder, 
what it would be worth, what would be its resisting power, 
in the face of such a Teutonic assault as was launched two and 
a half years ago against Belgium and France. I do not be- 
lieve they are merely recognizing the obvious fact that if 
Germany conquers Europe she will also conquer or attempt 
to conquer South America and that the paean of a German 
victory will be a trumpet call to the United States to arm in 
defense of her historic guardianship over the Republics of 
this Continent. No; when Americans feel and declare that 
the Allies are fighting America's battles, they mean, I con- 
ceive, something deeper than all that. They mean that 
democracy itself is imperiled. They mean that popular 
freedom and popular self-government cannot be murdered 
in Europe and still survive in the United States. They mean 
that the whole American ideal is at stake and that the Allies 
in beating off and beating down German aggression are fight- 
ing to preserve that living faith in the people which lies at 
the root of all American greatness. Few perhaps are the 
Americans who view what is happening on the other side of 
the Atlantic in such realistic terms as these. Yet they are 
right, a thousand times over, in their judgment. Everything 
that democracy connotes, the scheme of life and society and 
government that it at once suggests to every British and 
American mind, the free expansion of the individual that it 
insures and by which it thrives, the sanctions of popular 
sovereignty that are part of its very texture, the tolerant, 
hardy, upthrusting spirit of equality and initiative that it en- 
genders — these are in very truth the treasures of great price 
that the Allies are struggling to safeguard. Some Ameri- 
cans see it, and see also how deeply their own national life 
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and fortunes are implicated in the issue ; most do not; but if 
is the piercing and passionate conviction of all Britons. 
That democracy stands or falls by the upshot of this war, 
and that it cannot fall in Europe without ultimately falling 
everywhere, — there is at once the fear that clutches, the 
motive that energizes, and the faith that sustains every man 
and woman in the British Isles. 

To get the measure, therefore, of Mr. Lloyd George's ac- 
cession to the Premiership it must be thought of as some- 
thing more than a change of ministers, a mere shuffling of the 
political cards. Mr. Lloyd George is not now installed in No. 
10 Downing Street simply because he is a more taking orator, 
or a more vivid personality, or radiates a more compelling 
force than his predecessor. He is there, above and beyond 
everything else, because he incarnates the spirit of democ- 
racy. He is there because the masses of the British nation, 
feeling that he represents them better than any other man, 
that he is one with them, and that he embodies in his life, and 
in his outlook on life, all that they are fighting for, have put 
him there. It is as though the British people — not the 
classes, not the men who used to look upon high office as a 
birthright, but the plain every day folk who make up the bulk 
of any English-speaking community — had deliberately said 
to themselves: ". We want at the head of affairs a man who 
is one of ourselves, who talks our language, and knows our 
minds and conditions. We want a man who will stand out 
before the world in the completest possible contrast to the 
leaders of Germany, a man whose influence and temperament 
and career typify the workings of democracy and who, had 
he been a German, could never have entered the service of 
the State, could never have held office, and would have been 
compelled to pass a life of fuming and futile protest against 
his entire surroundings. We want a man on the Lincoln 
model, one of the common people, who was born in poverty, 
educated himself, and has made his own way without any 
assistance except that of his own native talents and charac- 
ter. Let him be our Prime Minister. Let him be our sign and 
testimony that in Britain a man may rise unaided from the 
lowliest circumstances to the supreme direction of a world- 
wide Empire and may develop in the process a quality and 
an influence and a power of leadership that will make him 
more than a match for the whole Potsdam crew of privileged 
junkers, buckrammed officials and civilian-stabbing Army; 
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chiefs. Let the War for the salvation of democracy be 
waged on our side by the man who most fully sums up in 
himself and his career the soul and possibilities of democ- 
racy. Let the enemies and the would-be murderers of democ- 
racy be confronted by the man of all others in whom the un- 
conquerable spirit of democracy and the strength that 
comes from the freely tendered services and sacrifices of a 
free people work like a living flame towards one great puri- 
fying end. ' ' 

There is none in Great Britain who can stand forth in 
this role with anything like the completeness of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The instinct of the British people has long been 
aware of that fact, has long felt that both the nature of the 
struggle and his own unique qualifications marked him out 
for the supreme leadership. Take him from whatever angle 
you will, he is the most fully rounded representative of 
democracy that either Great Britain or the United States 
has produced in the past fifty years. The mere record of his 
rise from an insignificant lawyer's office in Wales to the 
Premiership of the United Kingdom is an epitome of all that 
both countries understand by a dispensation which throws 
the career freely open to talent. Though of yeoman stock, 
Mr. Lloyd George's father was for most of his life a school- 
master, and only reverted to the soil when his health de- 
manded an out-of-door existence. Dying while still a young 
man, he left his widow and two children almost wholly un- 
provided for ; and Mr. Lloyd George 's earliest recollection is 
of his home and furniture being sold up. " I was brought 
up," he told the Trade Union Congress some fifteen months 
ago, " in a workman's home. There is nothing you could 
tell me about the anxieties and worries of Labor that I did 
not know for the first twenty years of my life." An uncle 
who was the shoemaker and unsalaried Baptist preacher in 
a village of North Wales, took charge of the family, and it 
was there, in a district saturated with the history and ro- 
mance of the country, that Lloyd George grew up, a quick- 
witted, high-spirited lad, disciplined by severely straitened 
circumstances, speaking both the Welsh and the English lan- 
guages, and an eager listener at the informal parliament of 
neighbors and peasants that foregathered in the cobbler's 
workshop, there to discuss theology and politics — they go 
together in Wales — the iniquities of landlordism, and the op- 
pressiveness of a social system that seemed to care so little 
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for human life and happiness and so much for property and 
game. 

Those early years have left an ineffaceable mark on Mr. 
Lloyd George. It was then that he imbibed a spirit of pas- 
sionate and poetic patriotism for Wales. It was then there 
was implanted in him a fiery and abiding sense of compas- 
sion for the poor, the disinherited, the under dog, the mil- 
lions who toil and ineffectively murmur. The iron of pov- 
erty entered into his soul, not to corrode it with unavailing 
bitterness, but to sting it to indignation and revolt. He was 
born a rebel. He is a rebel still. There is perhaps no man 
in the British Isles to whom the smugness and conventions, 
the appalling contrasts and inequalities, the buttressed ar- 
rangements and plausibilities of life in Great Britain — as 
life was in that other state of existence before the War — 
were more absolutely repugnant. There is assuredly no man 
in whom the religion of humanity, which is, or ought to be, 
the religion of democracy, is more incarnate. It is not often 
one comes across genuine democrats, men whose lives and 
instincts are governed by a sense of unaffected brotherhood, 
and on whom rank and wealth and all the divisions and dis- 
tinctions that have crept into the fabric of society, have no 
hold whatever. But I can name two. The American Ambassa- 
dor in London, Mr. Walter H. Page, is one; Mr. Lloyd 
George is the other. Both are men whose relations with 
those around them are shaped by the essentials and not by 
the accessories of human intercourse. 

It is a sound instinct, a sort of anticipatory fellow-feel- 
ing, which makes all Americans who come to London anxious 
to meet Mr. Lloyd George. I have piloted many of them to 
his breakfast table, and not one but has fallen under his 
spell. Frankness and a captivating camaraderie flame from 
him. He is one of the cheeriest and most approachable of 
men. Merely to catch a glimpse of him as he enters a room 
or walks rapidly through the lobbies, with life and vivacity 
speaking in every movement — a small, well-knit man, with 
gray-white hair brushed back in waves from a broad and 
powerful forehead ; features in which strength and sensitive- 
ness, good humor and resolution are blended in an almost 
poetic pallor; large, flashing eyes that talk even when the 
lips move not, and an every-ready smile of extraordinary 
sweetness — is to know him for the hearty, human fellow 
he is. People take to him at once. There are no prelimi- 
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naries to be observed, no fencing or finesse to be indulged 
in, before you are measuring your mind with his and feel 
yourself really in touch with him. He is the same in all 
companies, his own natural, sparkling, unaffected self with 
women as with men. I have always had an idea that the 
society of Americans was particularly congenial to him, 
more so, indeed, than the society of Englishmen. Their di- 
rectness and sociability are of a kind with his own ; and his 
knowledge of American life and affairs — though he has 
never been in the United States — is intuitive. There are not 
many men of prominence in British public life whom one can 
imagine as equally prominent in American public life. But 
Lloyd George is decidedly one of them. He happens to be 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. If Jie had been born 
in the United States, he would assuredly have risen to the 
Presidency; and Mr. Roosevelt would have found in him his 
only competitor for the affections of the American people. 
There is, indeed, no English-speaking community in any part 
of the world in which his gifts and temperament would not 
have made him a foremost leader. 

I am not going to survey his career in any detail. How 
that admirable guardian, the shoemaker uncle, set aside the 
scanty savings of a life-time to prepare his nephew for the 
law ; how together they quarried out of old dictionaries and 
grammars and text-books the knowledge that enabled him to 
pass the necessary examinations ; how he set up as a solici- 
tor, plunged into local politics, and was instrumental in 
working in Wales much the same sort of revolution as Till- 
man worked in South Carolina ; how in 1890 he was elected 
to the House of Commons as a fervid champion of Welsh 
patriotism and the common Welsh people; how from the 
tributary of Welsh nationalism he gradually passed over to 
the broader stream of British Radicalism; how he broke 
into national notoriety as an utterly uncompromising op- 
ponent of the Boer War; how he organized all dissenting 
Wales into a movement of passive resistance against an 
Education Bill that favored, as he thought, the Established 
Church too much ; how he took up with joyous celerity Mr. 
Chamberlain's challenge to the principles of Free Trade; 
how Wales at the election of 1906, thanks above all to him, 
returned to the House of Commons not a single member 
who was not a Free Trader and a Liberal; how Mr. Lloyd 
George on his appointment to the Presidency of the Board of 
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Trade proceeded at once to show that a Welshman and a 
fiery swashbuckler of debate could yet be a very efficient and 
original custodian of the national business interest ; how on 
the death of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and wrote his name deep on 
British social and financial history by his Old Age Pensions 
Bill, his National Insurance scheme, and above all by the 
famous Budget of 1909 that precipitated the constitutional 
crisis with the House of Lords; and how throughout that 
crisis he was incomparably the most effective advocate of the 
popular cause — all this I take to be familiar to anyone with 
the merest smattering of recent British politics. 

On what has his success been built? First, I should say, 
on that moral courage which is perhaps the rarest of politi- 
cal virtues. When he fought, tooth and nail, the policy that 
brought on the Boer War and the methods of its conduct he 
showed himself capable of staking his career on his con- 
science. And he had, as he deserved to have, his reward. 
The public soon came to forget how wrong-headed and mis- 
chievous was the part he had played and to remember only 
that he had played it boldly, sincerely and without a thought 
of self. Secondly, Mr. Lloyd George possessed from his 
early days in Parliament the incommunicable gift of seizing 
the occasion and attracting notice. Thirdly, he was and is a 
vividly natural and effective orator. His language is not 
always measured; he hits hard always, bitterly often, reck- 
lessly sometimes; his quick-moving mind flashes out in 
pungent, unforgettable phrases, few of which are without a 
sting; at covering an opponent with ridicule, pillorying him 
with the damning epithet, and goading him with pin-pricks 
of sarcasm and invective, he has no equal in British public 
life — but for the War the Souse of Lords was doomed from 
the moment Mr. Lloyd George described a ducal breakfast 
with two footmen bearing his Grace's egg; and on a popular 
platform where there is passion to be stirred, sentiment and 
broad humor to be appealed to, and a large mass of emotion- 
alism to work upon, I count him one of the most refreshing, 
dramatic and successful speakers I have listened to on 
either side of the Atlantic. He is in natural sympathy with 
the mind and outlook and sentiments of a crowd, and knows 
by instinct just how to take them, what points they will 
relish, and what effects will stay in their memories ; and to 
produce those effects he would often, in the pinchbeck days 
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before the "War, descend to their intellectual level and froth 
and rant with the gusto of another Cleon. Put him in a 
different atmosphere and he is a different man. Even in 
the House of Commons, where feeling and rhetoric used to 
be voted out of place and rather bad form, Mr. Lloyd George 
has never hesitated to sweep the chord of the deeper emo- 
tions, and I have known him hold that somewhat worldly 
and cynical assembly spellbound by a powerful and pathetic 
sketch of social misery. Few men are more keenly sensitive 
to the poverty and wretchedness and gloom in which the 
masses of the people dwell, and few were more apt or more 
skilled to make the House uncomfortable by reminding it 
of their existence. One of his speeches used often in this 
respect to be as salutary and disturbing as one of Mr. Gals- 
worthy's plays. He has the first of all oratorical merits in 
being true to himself. The Celtic touch of idealism and imag- 
ination, the Celtic lack of shamefacedness in the presence 
of the emotions that Englishmen seek to smuggle away, a 
pouncing eye for a weak argument and a natural gift for 
luminous and pointed exposition, combine to make him one 
of the most vital and persuasive of orators. When you 
listen to him you listen not to a speech but to a man. 

People used to say of John Bright that if he had not been 
a Quaker he would have been a pugilist. If Mr. Lloyd 
George had not been a politician he would have been a re- 
vivalist. There is more than a little of the poet, the dreamer 
and the evangelist in his temperament. Hear him talk about 
Wales on his own hearth-rug in the freedom of private 
conversation and you will know from the irrepressible light 
that leaps out of his eyes, from the softer inflection of ten- 
derness that modulates the voice, from the glow and impetu- 
osity of his language, that here is a man who is no stranger 
to the deeper sources of emotional inspiration. Indeed, he 
used often to devote the methods of the camp-meeting to the 
service of politics and never more often than when speaking 
from a Welsh platform to a Welsh audience. To many a 
stolid Englishman the Lloyd George who blew off Celtic 
steam among his beloved native hills and the Lloyd George 
who donned the official toga at Westminster seemed wholly 
different persons. They found it difficult to reconcile the 
extravagance of his rhetoric in Wales with the suave and 
practical sagacity he would display as Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, has always gone his own way, 
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responding from the depths of a full nature to the needs 
and atmosphere of the moment, and with never a thought in 
his mind of striking an attitude or working up a manner. 
He revels with a Rooseveltian relish in every fighting min- 
ute of the hour. An exhilarating and infectious unaffected- 
ness drives him merrily into the fray. His only pose, per- 
haps, is to have no pose at all, to be modern and emancipated 
to the finger tips, to let nothing stand in the way of the 
prompt and efficient discharge of business. Like all good 
fighters there is nothing petty or malicious about him. I 
have often heard him review a debate in the House with an 
almost uncanny detachment, praising opponents with a large 
and generous appreciation and estimating the efforts of 
those on his own side with a wholly impersonal recognition 
of their value or their defects. He is a " live wire " if ever 
there was one, a man of quick and keen perceptions and 
sympathies, of unflagging emotional intensity against a 
background of the shrewdest level-headedness. A touch of 
electioneering genius enters into pretty nearly everything 
he does and says. He sees an idea, catches at it, appraises 
its political value by instinct, and stimulates others to work 
it out for him. Mr. Lloyd George's own appetite for 
drudgery and minutiae is easily satisfied. He is much better 
at getting up a subject than at getting into it. I doubt 
whether he ever spent a year's hard thinking on anything 
in his life. Like many other men of nimble and acquisitive 
minds but without much general basis of culture, men of 
sharp and unusual intelligence but not much intellect, he 
relies for his effect upon his insight into, and his hold over, 
the feelings of the average run of men whose tongue he 
speaks. He himself feels far more intensely than he thinks. 
His creed is his temperament and destiny might easily have 
made him a Welsh version of Billy Sunday. Captivated by 
large schemes and grandiose ideas, he is apt to launch into 
them with splendid dash and energy long before he has 
clearly grasped their essence and consequences or reduced 
them to the repellent elements of cost, machinery and meth- 
ods of operations. Then there is sure to be trouble. But 
Mr. Lloyd George, like the late Emperor of Austria, has a 
positive genius for composing the difficulties that his precipi- 
tancy provokes. His happy knack of radiating good humor 
and sympathy, his open-mindedness and almost instantane- 
ous perception of ;what is essential as well as of what is 
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possible, the reflex action of his candid and winning person- 
ality upon the men with whom he is dealing, make him an 
ideal man to negotiate a dispute or pilot a contentious meas- 
ure through the shoals of Parliament. 

Mr. Lloyd George, like Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gladstone, 
has the merit of making neutrality impossible. In the days 
of peace when party passion was permissible you either 
loved or hated him. "Whatever else you were, you were not, 
and could not be, indifferent to him. To the dukes and the 
country gentlemen and the town landlords and the brewers 
and to most men of means and property Mr. Lloyd George 
was the most pestilential demagogue, the most vicious stir- 
rer-up of class strife, that had ever outraged the plump 
securities and measured decorum of British life; and Mr. 
Lloyd George repaid their animosity with all his usual 
downrightness. But it so happened that the eighteen months 
preceding the "War were for him a time of unwonted calm. 
During the Home Rule controversies of 1913 and the first 
half of 1914 he played behind the scenes the part of modera- 
tor and conciliator. Much of the prejudice he had excited 
by flamboyant harangues against rich men and lords and 
game-preservers, and by the unhappy heedlessness that in- 
volved him in the Marconi affair, had died away when the 
national thoughts were absorbed by the incidents of the 
Irish struggle. But there were still many who regarded 
him as an agitator only half -reclaimed ; who found him un- 
stable, restless, and in an office beyond his deserts ; who were 
irked by his manifold lapses of taste; who distrusted his 
sense of political proportion, and who thought him lacking in 
that Imperial consciousness which a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have and a Prime Minister must have. 

No one would repeat such criticisms today. The War has 
revealed a Lloyd George to whom every British subject and 
all who care for the well-being of democracy feel unreserv- 
edly grateful. The pro-Boer of sixteen years ago is today 
the greatest fighting asset that the Empire possesses. The 1 
Bryan of the minor and earlier struggle is the Roosevelt of 
the present and major one. " In entering on a great war," 
wrote Mr. Lecky, " the management and guidance of popular! 
passions and prejudices is one of the supreme arts of states- 
manship/ ' It was an art at which British statesmen in the 
early days of the War proved ludicrously unapt. Mr. Lloyd 
George alone seemed able to catch and reflect and appeal tq 
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the temper of the country. Almost from the start he 
stamped himself as the man of all men to lead and inspire 
the British democracy through its great ordeal. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he rose to the financial crisis in his 
best manner — alert, clear-headed, unprejudiced, consulting 
freely and indef atigably with everybody who could claim to 
represent any considerable section of British commerce and 
finance, and acting with all his customary boldness and some- 
thing more than his customary circumspection. So many 
have been his subsequent claims upon the admiration of the 
country that people have already half -forgotten that it was 
Mr. Lloyd George, more than any other man, who saved 
the tottering fabric of international credit from crashing to 
the ground and preserved London as the financial clearing- 
house of the world. But it is less for what he has done in 
the past two and a half years than for the spirit he has shown 
in doing it that the nation is now ranged behind him as one 
man. He has shown the true warrior 's soul. He has known 
how to address an old and haughty nation proud in arms. 
More than any of our public men he seems to have realized 
the full magnitude of the struggle and of the issues depend- 
ent from it, and the hideous loss of national strength which 
too much secrecy and too little plain-dealing threatened to 
bring upon us. He alone filled the psychological gap that the 
war disclosed between the British democracy and its rulers. 
He alone showed a real and consistent insight into the tem- 
per and emotions of our people. The courage to speak out, 
whether for the purpose of stimulus or reproof, was one of 
which he possessed the virtual monopoly. He has made his 
errors and his failures, but they have all been on the right 
side. They have all proceeded from too much audacity 
rather than too little, from a confidence, which his colleagues 
did not share and were able to thwart, in the heroic poten- 
tialities of the British people, and from a passionate desire 
to evoke a spirit of self-sacrifice and determination deserv- 
ing of victory. From the first moment of the War there has 
been in him no trace of either mental or moral flabbiness. 
He has never flinched. Had he not been overruled in the 
Cabinet by more timorous colleagues, the liquor question, 
the Labor question, the Irish question, and the question of 
conscription would all, in my judgment, have been settled 
long ago in ways that would have enlisted the moral exalta- 
tion of the country and have impressed the world, as the 
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grant of self-government to the Boers impressed it, with the 
loftiness and practicality of British statesmanship at its 
best. Nibbling at a big question has never been a Lloyd 
Georgian habit. It has unhappily been the almost constant 
habit of the Asquith Ministry. That is one of the reasons, 
and not the least, why the Asquith Ministry is no more and 
why Mr, Lloyd George not only reigns but rules in its stead. 
I know, again, of no British civilian, unless it be Lord 
Northcliffe, another architect of his own fortunes, who has 
taken a juster estimate of the character of the War, and of 
German strength and resolution, than the present Prime 
Minister. He has repeatedly proved right where the military 
advisers of the Government have proved wrong. It will 
never, I suppose, be known how often as Minister of Muni- 
tions he doubled the orders for guns and shells received from 
the Army experts and even then sometimes found that he had 
not provided enough. Nor, I take it, will the full tale of his 
difficulties with the Trade Unions in getting them to aban- 
don all practices and customs that hindered output ever be 
given to the world. But we do know that no statesman of 
recent times has approached Labor more frankly or more 
fearlessly, has told the British workingmen so many un- 
palatable truths, or has known, while rebuking them, how to 
grip their imaginations and fire them with something of 
his own vehement ardor. If Britain today is working as she 
never worked before it is very largely Mr. Lloyd George 's 
doing. To him more perhaps than to anyone in the British 
Isles it was clear from the outset that victory was only pos- 
sible by a united effort of self-forgetfulness and a total 
transformation of our way of life and our habits of mind. 
He himself has thrown off everything that stood in the way 
of a more vigorous prosecution of the War, has cut loose 
from all limitations, has hesitated at nothing, however revo- 
lutionary, that promised to bring victory even one inch 
nearer; How to win the War has been the one problem on 
which he has concentrated his whole mind, his soul, and all 
the resources of an eloquence that was never so noble and a 
driving-power that was never so remorseless as during the 
past two-and-a-half years. No cause has appealed to him 
like this; none has raised him to such a height of spiritual 
fervor, or fused his powers of imagination and practi- 
cality into a firmer whole. There have been the usual accusa- 
tions that he was trying to jockey Mr. Asquith out of the 
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Premiership and that the destruction of the late Ministry 
was due to his intrigues and ambition. I can say most posi- 
tively that Mr. Lloyd George has never looked at this appal- 
ling cataclysm from either the personal or the party stand- 
point. But he has felt, and felt justly, that he could save 
the nation. He has doubted, as well he might, whether any- 
body else could. He has been, as how could he not be?, splen- 
didly conscious of his power and capacity; and he has un- 
questionably been driven at times almost to despair by the 
muddleheadedness and indecision, the backing and filling, of 
his colleagues. There is nothing more wearing on a com- 
petent man than to see a job mishandled which he knows he 
could handle aright; and when the job is the salvation of the 
British Empire and the liberties of Europe, and when be- 
hind him he feels the enthusiasm and the confidence of a 
great nation, not to seek for the power to direct affairs is to 
betray the country. But no personal striving and above all 
no Press campaign could have raised Mr. Lloyd George to 
the Premiership. It is because the average man and woman 
have singled him out as by far the most efficient commander 
and the most potent personality in the kingdom, because 
they have been exasperated by the spectacle of wabbling and 
delay, because they feel that in him they have found a true 
spokesman of the spirit and resolves of democracy and an 
executive with the ability to energize the whole conduct of 
the War — it is for these reasons that Mr. Lloyd George is 
Prime Minister. The moral leadership of the British democ- 
racy was his long ago. Its actual leadership is now in his 
hands in a form and under circumstances that must make 
him little less than a Dictator. And in the composition of his 
Cabinet, in the many departmental heads he has chosen 
from the ranks of business, in the presence of several mem- 
bers of some of the proudest and oldest houses in Great 
Britain now sitting as subordinates to the son of a poor 
Welsh schoolmaster, the world has been quick to see not 
only the triumph of a social revolution, not only a guarantee 
of victory, but an exhibition of that reserve power of democ- 
racy which can alone overthrow German militarism. 

Therefore, I say the change is wholesome and necessary 
and exemplifies on a small scale the issues that are being 
decided on the battlefields of Europe. Democracy in the 
person of Mr. Lloyd George has come into its own in Great 
Britain. That is a development which must rejoice the 
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hearts of all democrats the world over. But it is only ai 
stepping stone to that greater development when, after one 
knows not what waste and anguish, the power of Teutonic 
militarism, with all its hateful implications of privilege and 
class oppression and reactionary rule, is crushed beneath 
the mightier strength that the forces of freedom, the forces 
of universal democracy, have arrayed against it. For Great 
Britain Mr. Lloyd George's accession means at last the right 
man in the right place, means a screwing up of all the in- 
finitely varied machinery and a deepening of all the spiritual 
elements that together form the fighting strength of a mod- 
ern nation. It was a sign not of weakness but of the popular 
recognition of the need for a greater and more efficient 
effort; not of confusion growing worse confounded, but of 
movement emerging from inaction, and a trusted pilot taking 
the helm. Germany was quick to recognize its significance. 
It marked for her the appropriate hour for the submission 
of the first of the long series of peace proposals with which 
she will endeavor to hoodwink neutral nations, to play upon 
their sympathies, and to stave off the defeat that otherwise 
she is doomed to undergo. I know the temper of the British 
people well enough to be sure that under any leader they 
would reject with contempt any and every inconclusive set- 
tlement that allowed Germany to escape the penalties of her 
crimes and left her free to prepare for their renewal. The 
British people are not thinking of peace. They are thinking 
solely of victory. They know that any peace prompted by 
Germany must be and can only be in reality a greater vic- 
tory than any she has won, or now can ever win, by force 
of arms. Therefore in any event and under any Prime Min- 
ister Great Britain would have rejected and would have ex- 
posed Germany's effort to snatch success from disaster by 
diplomatic parleyings. But it was just so much to the good 
that the task of formulating the unalterable resolves of the 
British nation should have fallen upon Mr. Lloyd George 
rather than upon his predecessor or upon the late Foreign 
Secretary. For from his lips, with an authority unequaled 
in the world of today by that of any other man, speaks the 
voice not only of the British democracy but of all democ- 
racy. And between democracy and Prussianism there can be 
no truce and no accommodation. One or the other must suc- 
cumb. And so long as there are leaders like Lloyd George, 
it will not be democracy. SymnaT Bbooks# 
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